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STORY OF 8 JEL AND THOMAS, 
A suit of clothes did Sammy get, 
That cost full many a dollar; 


The coat was thick and black as jet, 
And had a velvet collar. 


“ Ah, these,” said he, “ will keep me warm 
Through al] the freezing winter, 

For cold can never reach my form, 
For where can any enter ?” 


But Thomas was a Quaker lad, 
A very splendid scholar, 

And he a suit much lighter had, 
Without the velvet collar. 


Said Sam to Tommy, when they met, 
“Tn that light dress you'll shiver ; 

See, mine is thick and black as jet, 
*T' will let the coid in never.” 

“QO, no,” said Tom, “ for black you know, 
Absorbs caloric fleetly, 

But clothes like mine scarce let it through, 
Reflecting all completely. 


And when the hot caloric flows, 
In haste the moment seizing, 

Straight through your clothes—then out it goes, 
And leaves your body freezing. 


But when caloric leaves my skin, 
It finds white clothes are present, 

*Tis sure to stop and stay within, 
To make it warm and pleasant.” 


* Well, well, when summer suns shall shine,” 
Said Sammy, gaily boasting, 

Your dress will not be cool as mine, 
And I shall see you roasting.” 


* Not quite so fast,” said Tom with glee, 
“Though yours be black and fuller, 
The lightest colored dress must be 
In summer time the cooler. 


The burning sun of summer flings 
Caloric down to meet you, 
And when it strikes your clothes, it springs 
Through that black dress to heat you. 
But when from yon blue sky it flows 
In this or that direction, 
It beams upon my Quaker clothes, 
And leaves me by reflection.” 


So Sam at last the truth confessed, 
By no means in a passion, 

That his black clothes were only best, 
Because the most in fashion. 


And they who most submit their wills 
To fashion’s gaudy show 

Must oft experience many ills, 
That others never know. 


Quesnions.—l. What colored bodies radiate and ab- 
sorb caloric best? 2. What reflect it best? 3. Why isa 
light colored dress the most comfortable when the air is 
warmer than the natural state of our bodies? 4. Why is 
un white dress still most comfortable when the air is cold- 
er than our bodies? 5. How did Thomas prove to Sam- 
uel that his clothes would be the warmest in winter? 6. 
flow, cooler in summer? 7. Did Samuel believe he was 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JOSEPH WALKER. 
Or, tne Old Man and his Grandson, lost in the Woods. 
Woncluded from page 182.] 


Many readers who have interested themselves 
in the story of old Mr. Walker and his grandson, 
have doubtless rejoiced at the finding of the boy, 
and I hope they have not forgotten how the old 
man was left alone, expecting soon to die of 
hunger, fatigue and cold; with none to close his 
eyes. But the information obtained from the 
boy that his grandfather was alive that morning, 
that he was in a place such asI have described, 
not far from the borders of the pond, gave the 
men in search fresh courage. Though Philan- 
der could not guide them to the spot, nor point 
out the direction of the place where the old man 
lay, they then knew that their search might be 
confined to the vicinity of the pond. 
They therefore formed themselves into a line, 
commencing at the water’s edge and extending 
from the water back into the woods. The right 
wing of the line was toward the pond, or in oth- 
er words each man’s right hand was toward the 
water. When the ward was given, the conch 
shells and trumpets gave the signal to advance, 
and each man moved forward. Those on the 
left wing of the line had a greater distance to 
walk in going round the pond than those on the 
right, but taking heed to the word of command 
to advance faster when necessary, the line was 
kept in the right direction. Having from the 
boy a description of the old man’s place of rest, 
the men were directed to look out for it. It 
was agreed that if he were found, three guns 
should be fired in quick succession as a signal 
of success. They had proceeded half or three 
quarters of the distance round the pond, when a 
man perceived a place which he thought bore 
some resemblance to the one described by the 
boy. Uponcloser examination he perceived the 
old man’s bed of evergreens, under the old 
trunks of the fallen trees, and, on approaching 
nearer, the old man himself was found! The 
writer of this story was close by at the time, 
and heard the find cry of joy, when he per- 
ceived the old man still alive in his nest. The 
signal guns were fired, and the people gathered 
around. 
They did not immediately take him up. But 
a flint and steel were produced by some one, 
with probably a tinder box. There were no 
friction matches in those days. A fire was kin- 
dled in the woods. When this was done, they 
took up the old man, then weak and exhausted 
with hunger, and spreading a blanket, made a 


the fire. 
water, and gave the old man a little food. His 
neighbors, his sons and grandsons, came around 
him. The meeting was to him like life from the 
dead. I remember a man near sixty years old, 
with a short round face and curling lock of gray 
hair all over his head, who come to give his 


comfortable seat for him on a log by the side of 
Some produced crackers and a cup of 


way. It was the old man’s eldest son. But he 
was not yet in a situation to receive and return 
the congratulations of his friends and neighbors 
with all the warmth and vivacity they hoped to 
find in him. He could not move his hands and 
arms without difficulty, and his feet und legs ap- 
peared almost entirely useless. His boots and 
stockings were taken off by some of those around 
him, as soon as it was thought the fire was suf- 
ficient to warm him, and then it was discovered 
that his toes had been frozen. But those of my 
readers who may remember to have frozen their _ 
fingers or their ears can judge that the old man, 
however much he might rejoice in the prospect 
of prolonging life, was not free from pain. His 
friends did what they could in the forest to revive 
him and make him comfortable. 

After this, the next thing was to get him home, 
for he could not walk a step. The people who 
had been travelling through the woods on foot, 
had of course no horses or carriages, and the 
only means of conveyance they could provide for 
the old man was to carry him on their shoulders. 
For this purpose, one or two blankets belonging 
to the party who had encamped in the woods the 
night before, were laid on the ground, the old 
man laid on the blankets, a pole, ten or twelve 
feet long, held over him in the direction of his 
length, the two corners of the blanket at the 
head and the two at the foot tied together over 
the pole, and the intermediate parts likewise 
fastened over it in some way which I do not re- 
collect. Four men, of whom two were at the 
head and two at the foot, then put their shoul- 
ders under the pole, and raised the old man 
from the ground, and thus proceeded to carry 
him home. The distance was four or five miles, 
but relieving each other as occasion required, the 
party soon reached the old man’s house, and 
carrying him in, they laid him once more on his 
own bed. 

Then came around him his son’s wife, his 
grand daughters and neighbors, who had not 
seen him before. But among the first, if not the 
very first, to come to his bed was an old woman, 
almost as old as he, who seemed to get more of 
his attention than any one else. It was his wife. 
Raising his arms he threw them around her 
neck exclaiming, ‘* You good old creature ! have 
I got where Ican see you again!” It wasa 
time of rejoicing with all. The neighbors soon 
returned to their homes, leaving the old man’s 
friends to nurse him up as well as they could. 
They doubiless bestowed upon him every neces- 
sary attention, but it was reported that all their 
care could not prevent the necessity of amputat- 
ing, or cutting off one or more of his toes. 

How long the old man lived after that I do 
not know, nor can I tell his state of mind. But, 
my youthful readers, had you thus been lost and 
thus again restored, would you not have raised 
your hearts in gratitude and praise to God? 
Would you not have devoted the remainder of 
life to his service? But have you never left the 
path of duty? Have you never wandered as 
far from God as the old man and his young com- 
panion did from home? And have you been by 


1 








right? 8. What must those often experience who fullow 
fashion ?—Metrical Stories. 


hand to the old man with such evident emotions 
of joy and kindness that the spectators all gave 


Christ restored again to favor and to life? lf 


so, how much greater is your salvation from sin 
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and from its just desert, than was the tempo- 
ral salvation of old Joseph Walker and his 
grandson ! G. 


THE NURSERY. 











ROBIN RED BREAST. 

Who has seen Robin Red breast by the wood- 
side? or at the edge of the pond half filled with 
rushes? or at the gate-post in the narrow lane? 
or creeping up the bank, under the hedge? 

Ihave seen Robin Red-breast by the wood- 
side, at the edge of the pool, on the gate-post in 
the narrow lane, and creeping up the bank be- 
neath the hawthorn. I have watched him in 
solitary places, when he has been feeding on 
ants and their eggs, on worms, or on insects. I 
have seen him in the out-houses about the farms, 
now on the cow-house, now at the stable door, 
and now perched on the fence. 

Who has seen Robin Red-breast’s nest, made 
of moss, and wool, and sticks, and leaves, with 
four or five speckled eggs in it? 

I have seen the nest of Robin Red-breast ; the 
outside made of dry green moss, mixed with 
coarse wool, and little sticks and peelings from 
the young trees; the inside lined with horse- 
hair; the eggs in the nest were cream-colored, 





-prettily speckled over with reddish spots, one 


end more pointed than the other. 

Who has seen Robin, in his red waistcoat, fly 
swiftly over the garden hedge, and pick upa 
smooth green caterpillar, bearing it away to his 
young ones? 

I have seen Robin in his red waistcoat fly 
abroad, and he has lighted in the garden, and 
hopped between the rows of peas and beans, and 
then among the cabbages, and on the carrot bed, 
till his quick eye twinkled at sight of a smooth 
caterpillar on a turnip top. I have seen him 
bear away the caterpillar to his young, who all 
waved their featherless wings at his approach, 
stretched out their naked necks, and opened 
their mouths wide enough for half a dozen cat- 
erpillars. 

Who, when reading a book in the back par- 
lor, or seated in the summer arbor, or on a 
spread handkerchief on the garden roller, has 
heard Robin’s song, loud, sweet, and melodious? 

I, when sitting in the back parlor, with the 
windows wide open; and when reclining with a 
book in my hand in the summer arbor, with 
roses all around me; and seated on the garden 
troller, my handkerchief spread over the round 
stone, to keep me from soiling my clothes, I have 
given over reading my book, that I might listen 
to Robin’s song, while his sweet and cheerful 
melody has made glad my heart. I have looked 
up to the blue sky with thankfulness ; and, when 
I have felt the warm rays of the bright sun, and 
seen the beauty of the trees, the green leaves 
and the flowers, and heard the joyous note of 
the red-breasted warbler, I have dropped my 
book, clasped my hands in adoration, and ex- 
claimed, i‘* Truly the earth is full of the good- 
ness of the Lord.” 

Who, when the icicles have hung down from 
the wood-house, and the trees have been pow- 
dered with snow, has seen Robin Red-breast 
alight on the pump-spout, or on the window- 
led, or on the door sill of the granary, almost 
asking for a crumb of bread? @ 

I have seen Robin Red-breast, tamed by the 
frost, light on the pump-spout, displacing the 
snow that was piled there in a sharp ridge. I 
have seen him sitting on the handle of the gar- 
dener’s spade when stuck in the ground. I have 
seen him on the window ledge, pecking against 
the panes, and on the red-brick floor of the gra- 
nary, picking up what he could find in the nicks 
and cracks under his feet. Ay, and I have 
crumbled bread in a pan, and placed it on the 
top of the rabbit pen, with a cover half over it, 
to prevent its being hidden by the falling snow, 
and Robin has pecked at it, and fled away and 





returned again, thanking me twenty times over, 
with his shrill chirp. 

Have you seen these things and felt glad? 
Have you admired Robin dressed in his dark 
olive coat and scarlet waistcoat, with a few hairy 
feathers sticking out on each side of his bill? 
Have you noticed his warm nest, his speckled 
eggs, and his unfeathered young ones? Have 
you seen his little foot-prints on the snow, and 
heard his winter chirp, and his summer’s song? 
If you have seen and noticed these things, and 
observed the confidence with which he comes to 
our habitations when the wintry winds are 
abroad, you will feel kindly towards him; you 
will neither rob his nest in summer, nor grudge 
him a few crumbs in winter. You will rejoice 
when you see him appear, and meet him like a 
little friend. 

There are those who catch poor Robin, and 
put him in a wiry cage, on purpose that they 
may enjoy his company and hear his song ; and 
when he warbles, they think he is happy. Many 
do this, not out of cruelty, butgout of the love 
they bear to the feathered race ;" but surely they 
forget that God in goodness has given the little 
warblers wings to rove abroad, to fly from one 
place to another, and be happy. Let us call to 
mind God’s goodness to us, and let us be kind 
to all his creatures. 

Conie then, my little red-breasted friends, 
take courage, I would not have a feather on 
your bosom rudely ruffled, nor would I shut you 
up in a wiry prison, for all the songs you might 
sing to me in your captivity. Take your choice 
when you prefer the rushy pond, the wood or 
the narrow lane, the cow-house thatch or the 
stable door. Go if you will into the garden, be- 
tween the rows of peas and beans, among the 
cabbages, and on the carrot bed; or when you 
like it better, light on the window-ledge, the 
pump-spout, or the granary door-sill ; you shall 
be welcome everywhere, and my crumbs shall 
be freely scattered to supply your wants. The 
same bounteous Lord who formed and feather- 
ed you, made me from the dust; he has given 
you much, but he has given me more. He has 
given me a soul which you have not. But alas! 
that soul has sinned; yet he sent his own Son 
to die on the cross to save sinners. Oh how 
should I love him and praise him! Little bird, 
I have more reason than you to praise him for 
his goodness, and for his wonderful works in 
earth and in heaven. Let me show my love for 
him by loving his creatures. Fly abroad, then, 
or twitter round my dwelling in safety, for I will 
not hurt you. 

“Oh may you ne’er with artificial note, 
To please a tyrant strain your little bill: 
But tune, as Heaven inspires, your warbling throat, 
And wander free as air where’er you will.” 
[ Youth’s Penny Magazine. 











MORALITY. 








Written for the Youths Companion. 
HE°’LL BE A GREAT MAN, 

Joseph Sumner! where is he, with his rosy 
cheeks, and curling dark brown hair? Should 
my readers like to know, they may listen to my 
story. 

On the 30th of May there was great rejoicing 
at Price Lodge for a little stranger had made its 
appearance. All pronounced him to be the most 
beautiful child they had ever looked upon, and 
old nurse Grey, declared that thirty years would 
see him “ta great man.” Joseph’s parents were 
very wealthy, and as he was their only child, 
their hopes were all centered upon him, and con- 
sequently nothing was left undone which might 
aid in bringing to pass, the prediction of nurse 
Grey. f 

The home of Joseph, was almost a palace. 
Everything about it was rich and costly. The 
grounds adjacent to the house had been laid out 
with great attention. At the foot of the garden 





wasa clear stream of water, surrounded by a 
thick hedge of hawthorn, and several large trees, 
among which rose a majestic elm, nature’s no- 
blest green. A short distance from it stood an 
arbor. Here was Joseph's favorite seat, and he 
would often spend hours there, listening to the 
tiny humming birds, as they flew from one clus- 
ter of honeysuckles to another, in pursuit of the 
rich nectar which they contained. 

He had few companions but his books, those 
he ardently loved. He was also fond of com- 
posing short stories, and pieces in verse; this 
amusement was encouraged by his parents, who 
thought that it might prove of benefit to him in 
after years. As Mrs. Sumner arose to lay away 
her sewing work, at the close of one sweet day 
in June, she thought to herself, ‘* where is my 
little boy, he has been gone longer than usual 
from his mother, I will find him if I can, and see 
what keeps him so long from the house.” She 
went to his room and knocked at the door, but 
no answer was given; she went in, but no Josy 
was to be seen. Every thing was in perfect or- 
der, and the setting sun cast a lingering ray on 
his portrait. Mrs. Sumner thought as she stood 
to gaze upon it, that it never had looked half so 
lovely as it then did. She closed the door with 
the determination of going to the arbor, where 
she felt sure of finding him. She had just en- 
tered the garden, when she was met by Josy, 
who came running up to her with a sheet of pa- 
per in his hand, saying, ‘* Mother, mother, how 
does this sound?” She read as follows : 

The light is fading on the mountains brow, 

And the twilight gleams through yonder trees, 
All nature looks the saddest now, 

And the chirping of the robin’s heard 

Through the gentle breeze. Josy Summer. 

‘Pretty good,” my little boy, replied the hap- 
py mother, and at the same time kissing the 
laughing eyes which were raised to her, ‘ Yes, 
Josy, you have succeeded nicely, but what made 
you think of the robin?” 

“‘T had stopped to consider what next I could 
say when a cunning little robin lit on a branch 
before me, and I directly thought I could bring 
her in.” ° 

I will here conclude, as I am somewhat afraid, 
that you, my young reader, are already weary of 
hearing about Joseph Sumner, suffice it to say, 
that so rapid has been and is his improvement in 
goodness, that I am inclined to think as nurse 
Grey did, ‘that he will surely be a great man.” 

Feb. 1843. C. E. A. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE DISAPPOINTMENT.«-A Tate. 

‘‘ Mother,” said little Ruth, as she stood look- 
ing earnestly from the window, ‘how long do 
you think it will be before my father gets home? 
{ do wish he would come. Is it not most noon? 
I love him more than I used to. He does not 
speak so angrily to us, and does not beat you 
now, when he comes home; he is just like 
Jane’s father. I do want to see the new dresses 
which he promised to bring us.” 

Ruth’s father had for years lived the vietim of 
the most beastly intemperance, during which time 
he not only neglected to provide the necessary 
comforts for his family, but often his wife and 
daughter were compelled to run away and hide 
themselves to escape the consequences of his 
rage, when he returned maddened by intoxicat- 
ing crink. Little Ruth did not know what 
made him conduct in such a manner, and won- 
dered much that he was so unlike other fathers 
around her. 

‘‘ Mother,”? she would sometimes say, “Ido 
wish father would get me some new clothes. 
This dress is so dirty and ragged, and my shoes 
are so old that the children laugh at me and call 
me a drunkard’s girl.k Why-do they call me so, 
mother ?” Although she suffered much from 
his intemperate course, her mother still taught 
her to respect him, and ¢arefully concealed from 
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her the cause of his degradation. He at length 
had been induced to take the pledge of total 
abstinence, from which time he had entirely 
changed, had become industrious, kind and res- 
pectable, and according to his means made com- 
fortable provision for his family. Love had 
taken the place of fear, and little Ruth began to 
regard her father with warm attachment. He 
had left home, with some finished work, elated 
with the prospect that he should have money to 
lay aside, after receiving his pay, and had made 
a promise to call at the village store and pur- 
chase some dresses for his wife and daughter. 

After looking awhile, Ruth exclaimed, “ Fa- 
ther is comhing,”’ and ran out with joyful expec- 
tation to meet him. But she was sadly disap- 
pointed. He had purchased no dress for either 
her mother or herself, and he seemed so sad and 
downcast, that she at first feared he wonld scold 
at her, and she felt inclined to run away. He 
however spoke kindly, and her confidence im- 
mediately returned. 

He too was disappointed in his expectations. 
By sobriety and industry he had managed to pay 
some old standing debts, had furnished supplies 
for his family, and having had no sickness to 
consume his earnings, had just seen himself in 
possession of a sum which he proposed to lay 
aside for time of need. But there was one bill 
unpaid, of which he had thought but little, and 
whiclr to his surprise, he found on calling at the 
store, amounted to the whole of his surplus mon- 
ey. He paid the sum, and went home without 
the promised tokens for his wife and daughter. 
The charge was for tobacco. Though he had 
stopped entirely the use of strong drink, he had 
still indulged himself in an unnecessary habit, 
smoking and chewing tobaccos The expense 
seemed small; but when he computed the quan- 
tity used, three or more cigars a day, making five 
boxes-and fifty-two pounds, chewed during the 
two years previous, he clearly saw how it had 
reached twenty-three dollars, the sum just paid 
by him, but which he determined should be the 
last, for from that time he resolved to use no 
more tobacco, and from that time never disap- 
pointed his family in any promise which he saw 
fit to make. C. 

















RIVER SCENES, 


Perhaps my young readers have been learn- 
ing something about the beautiful rivers in this 


country and in others. But have you seen any 
ofthem? Have you ever stood-upon their green 
banks and seen them roll on their smooth and 
sparkling waters to the bosom of the ocean? Or 
have you sailed upon their gentle> current in 
some beautiful steamboat, or light canoe? If 
not, you are yet ignorant of very many most in- 
teresting scenes. So thought William, when 
passing up one of these rivers many miles into 
the heart of a new country. It was late in the 
fall, and in a few weeks that beautiful river was 
covered with ice and snow, and in appearance 
resembled the snow-clad fields on its banks. 
Winter passed, and one morning early in spring, 
after a warm rain, he was called to see the river 
break up. It was a novel sight to him. The 
ice was cracking and breaking up into large 
sheets, lapping one upon the other, rolling up 
into lofty piles, then rushing on with its furious 
and troubled waters till its surface was again 
cleared. But its waters were swollen by the 


recent rain and the melting snow to a great 
height. 

In a few. weeks a different scene was present- 
ed. The river was almost covered with large 
logs and floating lumber, borne on with the 
rapid current with great swiftness, rolling and 
plunging fearfully, till drawn into some bay or 
creek to be worked up in the saw-mill. They 
had floated one or two hundred miles. This was 
very amusing to William, for he had never seen 
any thing like it before. A few weeks more 
passed; they had disappeared; the logs had 
found a resting place, and the river presented its 
usual calmness. It appeared to W. as when he 
first saw it, with the exception of those beautiful 
rafts which were heaving in sight every few 
hours, and which often drew him to the river’s 
edge, where he could see the sturdy raftsmen 
ply their oars, and hear their merry songs as 
they floated slowly by. These rafts are com- 
posed of great quantities of timber, or bundles of 
boards, bound together by strong cords. They 
are sometimes very long. Men remain on them 
day and night, with a slight shelter from the sun 
and storms, 

These men are generally very profane and 
immoral. They work on the Sabbath as much 
as on other days. They neither read the Bible 
or attend meeting. So sinful are men that they 
abuse their greatest blessings, and pervert the 
good things which God has given them. 

This may be seen in this eountry, interest- 
ing to one who has never lived in a new coun- 
try, or seen its immense resources carried by its 
rivers to the sea, loaded for the market. The 
same may be seen in other countries. Even 
upon the Rhine, whose banks are lined and or- 
namented with populous cities and villages, with 
monuments and ruins of past ages, may be seen 
the large raft which seems more like a little 
floating village. 














There may be seen the temporary dwellings, 
the smoke ascending as from some pleasant vil- 
lage, and men, women and children at their 
ease journeying or trading with some distant 
place. This great river rises in the Alps, and 
in its course of 900 miles, affords 630 miles of 
uninterrupted navigation. Thus, rivers running 
in every direction upon the globe, were design- 
ed for the benefit of man. It is another proof 
of God’s goodness to him. He raised the moun- 
tain, filled it with precious ores and metals, and 
covered it with the stately forest, and caused the 
river to roll by its base, to bear both to man. 

[S. S. Treasury. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








THE BLIND BOYS. 

We happened, a short time since, to tarry for 
afew moments at the Asylum for the Blind. 
The afternoon was Saturday, when such of the 
inmates as felt disposed, were permitted to throw 
aside their more regular pursuits of education 
and study, for the purpose of obtaining exercise 
or indulging in amusement. The objects of in- 
terest around us were numerous. But two 
pupils struck us as somewhat remarkable. 

The first was a little boy about five years old. 
He was totally blind, and had been so apparent- 
ly from his birth. The poor little fellow was as 
joyous as a bird, seemed wholly unconscious of 





the great value of the power that was lost to 





him, and more eager in sport and in play than 
any other of his companions. He laughed as 
freely and as heartily as any of the stranger 
boys, who, possessing sight, appeared to take 
pleasure in the little fellow’s movements. He 
bounded from side to side with wonderful daring 
and recklessness; and when he stumbled over 
any obstacle, or rushed heedlessly against any 


of his companions, the accident seemed to afford 


him new source of enjoyment. Poor child! 
His ignorance of the real blessings of sight, was 
to him bliss in some sense. And yet, as we 
gazed upon him, and imagined him groping his 
way through the world for a long series of years, 
his case seemed truly pitiable. 

The second object was a lad of about sixteen, 
a pale thin youth, also stone blind, and who sat 
at the piano, playing with a degree of skill, for 
one in his situation, truly wonderful, his very 
soul absorbed as it were, in the tones produced 
by the movemerts of his fingers. Music to such 
an object was indeed a great solace, and her 
companionship seemed somewhat spiritual and 
exquisitely delightful. The blind youth sat 
there for along time, drinking in the strains 
that he had elicited, and as his countenance 
changed with the changing notes of the music, 
we could not but feel grateful to the benevolent 
spirits who had assisted in providing at least one 
means of enjoyment to so unfortunate a class of 
our fellow beings.—Robert Morris, Esq. 








THE UNGRATEFUL CHILD. 

Susan Morris’ parents were poor, so very 
poor were they, that oftentimes Susan was seen 
when the ground was frozen hard, and the wind 
blew cold and bitter, without shoes or stockings, 
begging crusts from house to house, to carry 
home for the younger children to eat. She was 
ahandsome child, and so pleasing in her ap- 
pearance, that at first she interested many for 
her, but as they became acquainted, it would be 
discovered that she told that which was_not true, | 
and would take that which was not her own." 
Mr. Spooner and lady were spending a few days 
in the city where she lived, and meeting her 
one day as she was out begging, were so much 
pleased with her appearance, that they resolved 
upon adopting her as their own child, they being 
very rich, and not having any children living, 
having a short time before buried a little girl 
about Susan’s age, whom they thought she very 
much resembled. Although they ascertained 
that she told falsehoods, yet they thought it was 
owing mostly to her parents, and probably it 
was, for they, though strange to tell, enceurag- 
ed her in lying and stealing. They*hoped by 
taking her away, and showing her the wicked- 
ness of it, and kindly treating her, that she would 
correct her faults, and become a good girl. They 
told her what they should require ; that she must 
obey them, and never again tell a lie, and that 
she promised to do. Her joy was so great, that 
she hardly knew how to manifest it, when she 
was dressed in her new clothes, and went to ride 
for the first time in an elegant coach. She 
thought then, that she would try to do every 
thing to please her new father and mother who 
were so _ kind to her, but so strong had her hab- 
its become, that she was soon weary in trying to 
be a good girl, and was as bad as ever, and even 
went so far 4s to take money from Mr. Spoon- 
er’s desk, and spend it for toys and sweetmeats, 
and then denied ity, After trying very hard to 
make her do well, and being unable to, they 
were obliged tocarry her away to her old home, 
and leave her. 

Now, I presume every child that reads Su- 
san’s history, wHl think how very uygrateful she 
was—how could she dothus. I never ‘would 
have done it. But, dear children, there.is ohe 


Being that has’ done much more for you than 
that kind gentleman and lady did for Susan, and 
if you love him not with your whole heart, you 
treat him far more unkindly than she did them, 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














God gives you life, food, and clothes, and friends, 
and indeed, every comfort which you have on 
earth; ‘and more than that, he has provided a 
Saviour for you to love, that he may save your 
soul, and make it happy in heaven when your 
body dies. Now I hope you will think every 
day of your life, how very good God is to you, 
and that you will never lay your head upon your 
pillow to sleep without thanking him for his 
goodness, and asking him to give you a heart to 
love and obey him, that when you die your soul 
may go where the angels sing, and where the 
happy are in heaven.—Christian Secretary. 








EDITORIAL. 


A JEWISH FAMILY. 

In old times, people had very few books; and what 
they had were written witha pen. For about two thous- 
and and five hundred years after the creation, there was 
no Bible inthe world. But, the Saviour was promised 
to Adam and Eve, and this promise was repeated to the 
patriarchs, to whom God appeared in visions and dreams. 
These things were repeated by parents to their children, 
so that every body lived in expectation of some Great 
~» One that was to come and save them. But, after two 

thougand and five hundred years, God came down upon 

Mount Sinai and appeared to Moses; and there he gave 
the ten commandments to the children of Israel, engrav- 
ed on two tablets of stone. Afterwards the Lord direct- 
ed Moses to write the first five books of the Bible; and 
this was all the Bible which the children of Israel had 
at that time. But of this, there were only a few copies 
in the hands of the priests and teachers. These were 
read tothe people in public; but the children had no 
opportunity to read the Bible at home as they now have, 
nor had they any thing like the Sabbath School, where 
they might go and learn the word of God from their 
teachers. Yet God waskind to them, and did not leave 
them without the means of instruction. He told all the 
people to lay up all the words which he had commanded 
‘them in their hearts and teach them diligently to their 
children ; and to talk about them when they sat in their 
houses, and when they walked abroad with them, by the 
way, and when they lay down in their beds at night, and 
when they rose up in the morning. They were to be 
always talking about them. 

Now, we should like to go along with our readers, and 
visit one of the Jewish families that lived near the banks 
ofthe Jordan; but as we cannot go there personally, we 
have a friend that we can send there to tell us all about 
it; though indeed we cannot say that she is always 
very trusty, for sometimes she tells large stories. 

* But, it is a long journey,” you may say, “and it will 
take a great while for our friend to get there, and send 
back her description; and, besides, how do you know 
that she will find any Jewish families, when she gets 
there; for it was a great while ago, that Moses wrote 


his five books, and things may have greatly changed 
since that time.” 


True ; but this friend of ours travels with great speed. 
In one minute she will make the journey from here to 
Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Gaza, and from Gaza 


to beyond Jordan, and bring back a sketch which she has 
drawn of cach. 


“Then she must be a wonderful person indeed. She 
certainly must have wings.” 

Wings or no wings, it is all sober truth. Nor is this 
all. She can go back and visit one of those very fami- 
lies that used to live by the J ordan, in the time of Josh- 
ua, and see the children gazing up at the sun and moon, 
as they stood still a whole day for Joshua to pursue the 
enemies of Israel. 

“ I should like to know her name,” you will say. 

Well ; but we shall not tell you her name. All we shall 
tell you about her is, that she belongs to the “ Mind fami- 
ly,” of whom you had a description in the Companion some 
time ago; and you must guess the rest. But, we shall 
give you one of her descriptions of a Jewish family, and 











the conversation which she had there :— 


On the eastern banks of the Jordan lived a pious 
Jew, who was strict in observing all that was required 
by the:law of Moses ; and after going to the synagogue 
on the Sabbath, to worship God, and listen to the read- 
ing of the law, like good old David, he returned to bless 
his household. Then he gathered all his children 
around him, and talked with them about what he heard 
in the synagogue, repeated the ten commandments, and 
told them the story of the deliverance of the children of 
Israel from bondage, or some other interesting portion 
of the history of his nation; always ending with—* but, 
when Shiloh comes, he will tell us all things.” This 
led the little one to expect that some Great One was to 
come; when they thought they should know everything 
they wished. “Father,” said one of the little ones, one 
day to him, “Father, when will Shiloh come? I have 
been looking, and looking, and looking, but he does not 
come?” “Knowest thou not, my son,” said Joram, 
“Knowest thou not that all Israel are waiting for Shi- 
loh to come, the Prince and the Saviour of Israel, who 
will jndge us, and deliver us from all our enemies ?” 
“ But how shall we know Him, father, when he comes? 
And where will he be? May I goand see him, father ?” 
“OQ, my son, thou knowest not what thou speakest. He 
will be a great man and a Prince, and thou art a little 
child.” 

Not long after this, there was much talk about a 
wonderful person that came from Gallilee, and spake 
many wonderful things, and cured the people of all their 
diseases. The children of many families heard the 
fame thereof, for it went out unto all the land, though 
he had never been in the region where Joram lived. Bu; 
the children heard their parents tell of the strange things 
they had heard; and when they met for sport on the 
smooth grassy banks of the Jordan, their hands were 
stretched forth, and their playthings fell to the ground, 
while silent and still, they listened to the wonderful 
things which one and another had heard from his pa- 
rents’ lips. “Is not this the Shiloh ?” whispered one. 
“Ts not this he that should come?” said another. But 
soon they saw a crowd passing by, and wondered what 
it meant, for every body seemed to be pressing forward, 
and standing on tiptoe, straining their eye-balls forward, 
as though there were some object of great interest to be 
seen. QO, he’s come! he’s come!” said one; and in 
an instant the little juvenile flock was scattered, each to 
his own home to tell the news. And, breathless, little 
John and James and Mary ran up to their good father 
Joram, and cried out, at the top of their voices, “O fa- 
ther! father! He’s come! He’scome! Do let us go 
and see him? Won't he bless us, father? Mother, 
won't he bless us?” “O my children,” said Joram; 
“Ye be very little ones; and he, (if he be he)—he is 
great—great—great.”—“ O, father Joram,” said their 
mother, “do let me go with them, and ask him to put his 
hands on them and bless them—he’s so near—haply, if 

he be ever so near again—won’t he bless my children?” 
“Go, then, good woman; but see to it that ye are not 
trodden under foot by the crowd.” 

So they all ran together, and pressing eagerly through 
the crowd, they came to a little open space, in the mid- 
dle, where they saw a man, clothed in the garments of a 
teacher of the law, whose countenance beamed with 
meekness and benignity ; and they pressed forward to 
the open place; but they were met by some stern look- 
ing men, who spake roughly to them, and said they 
should not come there to disturb the Master. “Begone, 
woman!” said they to the mother; “bring not the chil- 
dren here to trouble our Master.” “ But, when he, who 

was sitting in the midst, heard what they said, he was 
grieved, and told them to let the little children come to 
him, for he loved the little lambs, and he would never 
send any of them away, when they wanted to come to 
him; he was glad they werecome. “ And he took them 
up in his arms, put his hands on them, and blessed 
them.” 

Do any of our readers secretly wish in their hearts 


returned with joy to their lowly dwelling on the banks 
of the Jordan, with the blessing of the long-expected 
Shiloh on their heads? You may have the same bless- 
ing. The same great personage is near=very near, 
and round about you ; and he is now as ready as he was 


him, with love in their hears, trusting in his name. N. 








VARIETY. 














Praying with the Understanding. 


A lady was with her children as they were preparing 
for bed. They kneeled to offer their evening prayer ; 
and she observed one of the little girls to be yery serious 
and reverential in her manner, whilst engaged in this 
exercise. She rose from her knees and ne | by the la- 
dy’s side a moment without speaking, when she said, 
“ Mother, is it wicked to alter the Lord’s prayer ?” 
“Tn what way do you mean, my child !” 

“ Why, mother,” she replied, “I always repeat the 
Lord’s prayer in the morning and at night, besides a 
prayer of my own words. In the morning I say it just 
as it is; but in the evening, instead of saying, “ Give us 
this day, our daily bread,” I say, “Give us, O Lord, our 
needful rest!” I think if it is not wicked to alter it, I 
would rather say it so, because when we go to bed we 
should not say, “Give us this day,” and at night we 
want rest, not bread.” 

a 

A Ladicrous Error. 

Franklin, when he was Ambzssador to France, being 
at a meeting of a literary society, and not well under- 
standing the French when declaimed, determined to ap- 
plaud when he saw a lady of his acquaintance express 
satisfaction. When they had ceased, a little child, who 
understood the French, said to him: “But grandpapa, 
you always applaud the loudest, when they are praising 
you.” The good man laughed heartily and explained 
the matter. 

a 

More Rum than Flour, 
A little girl called at a temperance grocery, and ask- 
ed for two cents worth of flour. As she held up the 
corners of her apron to take the flour, the dealer observ- 
eda bottle. “How much liquor have you bought this 
morning ?” said he. “Six cents worth,” was the an- 
swer. This explained why she had no shoes, stockings, 
or bonnet, and why her parents lived in a wretched hab- 
itation.— NV. Y. Organ. 
———+_»>—__— 

Beautiful. 
A deaf and dumb person being asked what was his 
idea of forgiveness, took the pencil and wrote—“ it is 
the odor which flowers yield when trampled upon.” 








POETRY. 








From the Salem Register. 
THE LAST REQUEST. 


“ Mother, dear mother, the day is done, 
Rapidly sinketh the setting sun, 

While on the wings of the fading hours, 
Lingers the breath of the shutting flow’rs ; 
Mother, dear mother, before I die, 

Throw up the sash to the clear blue sky, 

Fain would I whisper a last farewell 

To the gentle flow’rs that I loved so well.” 

The Mother rose with a tearful eye, 

And threw up the sash to the evening sky. 

“ Mother, dear mother, they all are there, 
With their gentle eyes and their foreheads fair, 
Lily. and violet, myrtle and rose, 

Laying them down to their night’s repose. 
Mother, I wish I could pass away 

From this weary earth, with the dying day ; 
How sweet to be borne to celestial bow’rs, 

On the pleasant breath of the fainting flow’rs.” 
The Mother turned with an anxious eye, 

And gazed on her daughter tearfully. 

“ Mother, dear Mother, I fain would rest, 
Pillow’d once more on your peaceful! breast ; 
Dark to my vision is twilight now, 

Cold are the shadows that press my brow. 
Mother, dear Mother, I cannot trace 

*Mid the thick darkness your gentle face; 

*Tis death that shrouds me,—farewell,—I roam 
On the breath of flow’rs to my heavenly home.” 
The Mother gazed with a tearful eye, 

Her child had laid down with the flow’rs to die. 








that they had been one of this happy little group, who 
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then to bless all the little children who truly come to” 
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we. 
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